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1969  School  Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

5  Wednesday  .    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

14  Friday    Primary  Party 

28  Friday      Gallaudet  Day 

Program,  3:00  P.M. 

MARCH 

5  Wednesday   ^   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparcnts  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

13  Thursday    Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 

14  Friday   Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 

21,  22  Friday,  Saturday    Annual 

Play,  at  College  of  Great  Falls,  by 
Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

Klondike  Derby 

28  Friday    End  of  Third  Nine  Weeks 

APRIL 

3  Thursday    Travel  Home  for 

Easter 

7  Monday     Students  Return 

3  Tuesday  Classes  resume 

12  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Camping 

13  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 


14  to  18  Monday  through  Friday  

Achievement  tests 
25  Friday   Arbor  Day 

MAY 

2  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

4  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

7  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 
Boy  Scouts  Court  of  Honor  Awards 

17  Saturday    Literary  Society 

Picnic 

23  Friday   Girl  Scout  Party 

23  Friday    Primary  Picnic 

24  Saturday    Girl  Scout  Picnic 

27  Tuesday    Spring  Musical 

28  Wednesday   Awards  Day 

28  Wednesday    Graduation, 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped 
30  Friday    Holiday,  No  Classes 

JUNE 

3  Tuesday    Final  exams 

4  Wednesday    Final  exams 

5  Thursday    Final  exams 

6  Friday    Students  dismissed 

for  summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Student  Council,  Dept.  of  Visually  Handi- 
capped, meets  alternate  Wednesdays  at  7:00 
p.m. 
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Qualities  of  a 

Successful  Houseparent .  .  . 

By  Do  vis  T.  Brown 


IS  PERHAPS  a  good  thing  that  the  begin- 
ning houseparent  does  not  have  a  crystal 
ball  in  which  she  can  look  into  the  future  and 
see  well  in  advance  the  difficulties  of  her 
job.  If  on  this  beginning  day  she  could  know 
about  the  sheer  physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion involved,  the  heartache  and  anxiety  and 
the  patience  and  tolerance  needed,  she 
might  very  well  pack  up  her  suitcase  and  take 
off  before  she  gets  started. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hours  are 
long,  the  work  is  fatiguing,  and  demands  are 
great,  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  can  also 
be  enormous.  The  houseparent,  who  cer- 
tainly must  be  one  of  the  most  unselfish 
individuals  in  all  the  world,  truly  must  be 
closer  to  an  expression  of  God's  love  than 
many  of  us  ever  attain.  It  is  not  easy  to  always 
even  love  the  lovely,  to  accept  the  normal,  to 
reach  out  to  the  clean.  But  the  housemother 
must  be  this  special  kind  of  person  who  has 
the  ability  to  indeed  love  the  unlovely,  to 
accept  and  nurture  the  abnormal,  and  to 
reach  out  with  outstretched  hand  to  the 
unclean. 

The  houseparent  stands  upon  the  front  line 
of  the  battle.  In  the  child-care  institution  she 
has  support  from  those  who  join  with  her  in 
the  task  of  child-care,  but  indeed  there  are 
times  when  truly  she  must  also  feel  that  she 
is  alone.  It  is  she  that  must  live  in  the  cottage 
and  regulate  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  chil- 
dren assigned  to  her  care.  She,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  else  on  the  campus,  is  the 
catalytic  agent  which  will  help  to  bring  about 
and  achieve  the  growth  that  is  desired  in  our 
children. 


No  doubt  there  must  be  many  evenings 
when  the  houseparent  falls  limply  into  her 
bed,  when  she  asks  herself,  "What  is  this 
life  all  about?  What  contribution,  if  any,  am  I 
making  in  the  lives  of  the  children  who  are 
entrusted  to  my  care?  This  job  is  not  worth 
the  price  I  am  having  to  pay.  The  pay  is  not 
too  bad,  though  it  certainly  could  be  better; 
but  the  way  I  feel  right  now  .  .  .  even  double 
the  salary  would  not  make  me  want  to  stay. 
I  am  just  not  doing  any  good  at  this  job.  I 
think  I  will  go  back  from  where  I  came  .  .  . 
I  just  don't  believe  I  can  stay  on  any  longer." 
Yes,  no  doubt  there  are  many  days  such  as 
this.  But  somehow  it  all  seems  to  be  worth- 
while when  there  are  days  which  come  along 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  child  has  grown 
because  you  were  there  to  nurture.  A  child 
has  learned  to  love  because  he  has  experi- 
enced it  first-hand  from  you.  And  then  there 
is  the  day  when  a  tall  well-groomed  young 
soldier  appears  in  the  door  way  and  says, 
"Your  little  bad  boy  has  come  back  to  see 
you."  Your  mind  races  back  over  the  years 
.  .  .  You  ask  yourself,  "Could  this  be  the 
same  lad  whom  I  worried  so  over?  My,  how 
nice  he  looks!  Surely  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  done  must  have  paid  off." 

We  have  talked  about  the  importance  of 
the  houseparent's  role  ...  yet  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  houseparent  shares  the  child 
with  other  interested  staff  members.  Recently 
a  housemother  asked,  "How  involved  should 
I  get  with  my  children?"  How  involved  one 
gets  seems  to  depend  upon  the  ability  that 
one  has  to  give  to  the  child  of  themselves. 
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Qualities  of  a  Houseparenf  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  One 

but  I  believe  that  one  is  too  involved  when 
she  comes  to  think  of  the  child  in  a  posses- 
sive sense  and  is  unwilling  to  share  "her 
child"  with  the  rest  of  the  child-care  team. 

The  houseparent  cannot  stand  alone.  She 
is  not  an  island  unto  herself.  The  housepar- 
ent is  different  in  many  respects  from  a 
mother  in  her  own  home.  The  individual  cot- 
tage is  related  to  the  rest  of  the  campus  in 
many  and  varied  inter-related  ways.  The 
houseparent  herself  needs  help  from  the  rest 
of  the  staff  and  from  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity. There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
houseparent  cannot  function  independently. 
In  the  first  place,  the  problems  of  the  chil- 
dren we  have  are  many,  varied  and  complex. 
Few,  if  any  of  us,  would  feel  competent  in 
dealing  in  all  areas  of  children's  life.  We  live 
in  a  time  of  specialization.  Even  if  a  child  has 
a  health  problem,  he  may  be  referred  to  a 
pediatrician  instead  of  a  general  practitioner. 
He  may  be  referred  to  an  optician  or  a  neurol- 
ogist. There  are  specializations  in  our  child- 
care  staff  as  well. 

Most  campuses  are  quite  involved  in  com- 
munity life  and  activities,  and  therefore,  the 
children  are  involved  in  this  community.  This, 
of  course,  widens  the  children's  sphere  of 
contacts. 

There  are  always  children  who  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  responding  to  the  house- 
parent's  particular  personality  and  vice  versa. 
Children,  therefore,  many  times  have  a  need 
to  be  associated  with  other  staff  members. 
The  children  need  to  be  involved  with  their 
own  families,  and  obviously  the  houseparent 
does  not  have  the  time  to  handle  correspond- 
ence and  to  visit  sometimes  many  miles  away 
in  the  child's  home. 

The  cottage  needs  the  protection  and  se- 
curity of  the  overall  campus  which  goes 
beyond  just  that  of  the  individual  cottage. 

The  job  of  the  houseparent  is  a  taxing  and 
emotionally  draining  one.  The  houseparent 
needs  someone  with  whom  she  can  talk  and 
share  her  experiences  and  be  able  to  get 
help  in  seeing  her  own  job  more  objectively. 

What  qualities  make  up  a  good  housepar- 
ent? Sigmund  Freud  defined  the  mature  per- 


son as  one  who  has  the  ability  to  love  and  to 
work.  Another  way  of  putting  this  would  be 
to  say  an  individual  who  can  make  invest- 
ments outside  of  himself  and  who  can  func- 
tion in  many  other  roles.  Certainly  a  mark  of 
maturity  in  an  individual  is  his  ability  to  func- 
tion in  various  other  roles.  I  think  that  we  all 
each  day  function  in  other  roles.  We  each  are 
called  upon  to  wear  many  different  hats.  We 
may  be  a  father,  a  mother  .  .  .  also  a  husband 
or  a  wife  ...  a  son  or  daughter ...  a  house- 
parent  ...  a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  a 
member  of  the  local  civic  club.  All  of  these 
are  different  expectancies.  The  ability  to 
function  in  these  different  roles  and  to  meet 
the  demands  that  are  made  in  different  ways 
certainly  is  a  mark  of  the  mature  individual. 
Let's  see  if  we  can  numerate  specifically 
what  I  believe  are  some  of  the  qualities  which 
are  a  part  of  this  maturity.  First  of  all,  a 
religious  or  moral  dedication  and  affili- 
ation .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  do  not  claim  that  our  church  is  the 
only  church  of  merit  in  existence.  However, 
we  naturally  feel  a  commitment  to  these 
values.  We  believe  first  and  foremost  that  it 
is  necessary  for  staff  members  to  share  a 
Christian  commitment  to  be  able  to  function 
both  to  our  satisfaction  and  theirs  within  our 
child-care  program. 

.  .  .  One  who  is  rigid  and  compulsive  in  her 
expectancies  of  behavior  will  soon  find  her- 
self in  conflict  with  the  children  at  every 
turn.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  has  to 
wink  at  misbehavior  or  disobedience,  but 
there  are  many  things  which  in  themselves 
are  not  really  important  enough  to  make  an 
issue  over.  The  houseparent  has  to  be  flex- 
ible in  relation  to  other  staff,  as  many  times 
her  own  plans  will  have  to  be  changed  to  fit 
into  the  greater  campus  program. 

Firmness:  This  might  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction with  the  previous  quality,  but  really 
is  not.  Although  one  needs  to  be  flexible  to 
have  give-and-take,  the  houseparent  must 
know  when  to  "draw  the  line"  and  to  be  able 
to  stand  firm  and  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
demands  of  the  children. 

Next  ...  a  high  frustration  tolerance. 
Things  do  not  always  go  in  the  cottage  as 
smoothly  as  planned.  It  appears  many  times 
at  the  end  of  the  day  that  everything  has 
seemed  to  go  wrong.  Human  growth  and 
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change  is  often  very  slow  in  coming  about. 
Sometimes  also  the  houseparent  must  realize 
that  she  is  part  of  a  greater  program  and  is 
not  free  to  put  into  use  what  she  believes  may 
be  some  very  good  ideas  in  running  her 
cottage. 

Patience.  Surely  the  Lord  must  endow  the 
good  houseparents  with  an  extra  measure  of 
this  quality.  Children,  at  times,  can  try  endur- 
ance .  .  .  they  can  find  our  Achilles  heel. 
Children  will  test  us  to  see  just  what  we  are 
made  out  of.  If  we  can  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  think  things  out,  many  times  our 
courses  of  action  in  dealing  with  a  particular 
problem  how  much  sooner  our  success  with 
this  child  will  come.  I  will  never  forget  this 
quality  in  Mr.  Smith  who  was  a  maintenance 
man  on  a  campus  where  I  once  worked.  Billy 
had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Smith  to  assist  in 
washing  some  of  the  staff  or  the  agency  cars. 
Billy  came  over  and  immediately  announced 
to  Mr.  Smith  that  he  didn't  have  any  inten- 
tions of  washing  these  old  cars.  Mr.  Smith 
calmly  got  out  his  pipe,  filled  it  up  with 
tobacco,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  nail  keg 
nearby  and  casually  remarked,  "Well,  the 
cars  have  to  be  washed,"  and  puffed  on  his 
pipe.  The  minutes  ticked  by  and  Billy  be- 
came more  anxious  by  the  minutes.  Finally, 
he  picked  up  the  wash  rag,  dipped  it  in  the 
water  and  said  "Aw,  come  on,  let's  go — let's 
get  'em  going"  .  .  .  and  proceeded  to  wash 
the  cars.  In  this  case,  Mr,  Smith's  patience 
had  paid  off. 

The  next  quality  is  a  sense  of  humor.  How 
important  it  is  to  be  able  to  laugh.  Humor  is 
good  for  us  ...  it  offers  a  release  of  tension 
.  .  .  a  neutralization  of  anxiety.  Many  awk- 
ward situations  have  been  handled  smoothly 
by  a  good  sense  of  humor.  The  individual 
who  can  laugh  at  his  own  mistakes  is  an 
individual  that  kids  can  relate  to. 

The  next  item  is  objectivity.  This  is  merely 
a  quality  of  being  able  to  look  at  your  own 
involvement  with  the  children  .  .  .  seeing 
what  you  mean  to  them  and  what  they  mean 
to  you  .  .  .  having  some  insight  in  your  own 
background  .  .  .  your  own  personality  .  .  . 
perhaps  some  of  your  own  prejudices  .  .  . 
your  own  blind  spots  and  areas  that  you  may 
have  difficulty  with.  Having  some  self-aware- 
ness here  will  help  you  to  steer  clear  of  these 


pitfalls  in  dealing  with  the  children.  For 
example,  I  knew  a  houseparent  one  time  who 
had  been  raised  in  a  foster  home  and  her 
experience  was  not  a  happy  one.  Whenever 
it  came  time  to  plan  for  any  of  her  children 
to  go  into  a  foster  home,  she  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  helping  to  prepare  for  this 
experience.  She  had  difficulty  seeing  that 
many  children  have  a  good  experience  in  a 
foster  home,  and  because  her  experience 
was  a  negative  one  did  not  mean  that  a  child 
could  not  receive  much  good  nuture  from  this 
experience. 

The  next  thing  is  willingness  to  work  and 
to  learn.  Certainly  the  job  of  houseparent 
requires  an  enormous  appetite  for  work.  Even 
though  the  houseparent  is  not  engaged  in 
physical  labor  all  day  long,  the  hours  cer- 
tainly are  long.  A  houseparent  must  also  have 
an  awareness  that  she  does  not  have  all  the 
answers,  just  as  no  other  staff  member  does. 
She  should  also  realize  that  just  because 
she  has  been  a  good  mother  herself,  this  in 
itself  does  not  prepare  her  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  disturbed  children  with  whom  she 
works. 

The  final  one  is  the  ability  to  control  chil- 
dren. Children  need  and  want  limits  set.  The 
children  can  respect  the  houseparent  who 
loves  the  children  under  her  care  enough  to 
insist  that  they  obey  the  rules  of  the  cottage 
and  the  campus.  She  realizes  that  a  part  of 
the  training  and  discipline  is  the  setting  of 
limits  and  the  expectation  of  the  children  to 
respect  them. 

I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  give  you  some 
kind  of  formula  which  when  applied  would 
always  equal  the  successful  houseparent. 
The  fact  is  that  sometimes  the  successful 
houseparent  has  defied  delineation  as  far  as 
formal  education  and  training  are  concerned. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  this  one  thing, 
however.  Basic  to  the  experience  of  any 
houseparent  are  an  emotional  maturity  and 
a  healthy  personality.  —  THE  DEAF  OKLA- 
HOMAN,  April,  1969. 


Quotable  Quotes 

What  America  really  needs  is  more  young 
people  who  will  carry  to  their  jobs  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  getting  ahead  that  they  dis- 
play in  traffic. 
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Results  of  Empirical  Research  .  .  . 

The  Development  of 

Scientific  Thinking 

In  Blind  Children  and  Adolescents 

By  Dr.  Werner  Boldt 

Professor,  Padagogische   Hochschule  Ruhr    (University   of  Education), 
80  Lindemannstrabe,  46  Dortmund  (W,  Germany) 


I.  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  perception  and  repro- 
duction of  blind  persons'  notion  of  three- 
dimensional  objectives  has  been  researched 
often  in  recent  decades  (Steinberg,  Toth, 
Hamann,  Revesz,  Erisman  e.o.).  Howeve/,  the 
results  of  this  research  are  of  limited  peda- 
gogical value  because  the  study  neglects  the 
genetic  category  as  well  as  the  specific 
forms  of  a  child's  relationship  to  his  environ- 
ment. Furthermore,  this  research  is  not  di- 
rected to  special  areas  of  reality  represented 
by  scholastic  subjects.  That  is  why  by  empir- 
ical research  the  development  of  the  concept 
formation  of  scientific  and  technical  phe- 
nomena was  to  be  researched  in  order  to 
clarify  the  pedagogical-psychological  pre- 
supposition of  teaching  science  to  the  blind. 
In  this  case,  contrary  to  earlier  research,  the 
problem  of  the  three-dimensional  objects 
was  not  in  the  foreground  alone  but  also  the 
question  of  the  child's  subjective  response 
to  the  environment  in  a  phenomenological 
sense.  In  addition  to  the  quantitative  view,  the 
qualitative  components  of  a  "world"-percep- 
tion  of  blind  children  should  be  explored. 

II.  Method 

This  problem  requires  a  special  method  by 
which  children's  ideas  and  concepts  could 
be,  far  as  possible,  immediately  understood, 
and  by  which  the  validity  of  these  ideas  and 
concepts  could  be  proven.  During  a  pilot 
study  the  intensive  exploration  of  individuals 
was  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  practice. 
Each  of  103  blind  and  nearly  blind  (1)  young 
people  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  7 


and  17  had  been  tested  in  fourteen  studies — 
about  seven  scientific  and  seven  technical 
problems — all  dealing  with  the  environmental 
phenomenon.  This  resulted  in  1,442  protocols 
that  could  be  analyzed  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively. 

III.  Results 

The  material  gives  an  informative  view  into 
the  way  in  which  blind  pupils  theorize.  Lack 
of  space  prohibits  the  printing  of  these  illus- 
trative data  (2).  Therefore  some  of  the  essen- 
tial results  may  be  reproduced. 

In  the  concept  formation  of  the  subjects, 
ten  different  modi  of  substantiation  can  be 
found:  1.  sensory-associative,  2.  magical.  3. 
anthropomorphic,  4.  proposive,  5.  substan- 
tive, 6.  dynamic,  7.  uncritical  functional,  8. 
analogical,  9.  critical  functional  and  10.  cas- 
ual. The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  each  indicates  that  modi  1-4,  modi  5-7 
and  modi  9-10  show  a  highly  significant  con- 
vergence; by  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
convergent  modi  we  see  that  they  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  same  theoretical  levels: 

The  theoretical  LEVEL  I  (modi  1-4)  signifies  a 
naive  subjective  relation  to  the  phenomena 
which  ore  understood  from  the  meaning  received 
from  their  immediate  experiential  importance 
for  the  subject. 

At  the  theoretical  LEVEL  II  (modi  5-7),  a  cer- 
tain change  of  objectivity  of  the  phenomena  is 
now  recognizable,  but  the  theoretical  interests 
and  the  kind  of  explanation  are  still  bound 
very  strongly  to  the  subjective  experience.  The 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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BOY  SCOUTS 
TROOP  21 

Robert  Steppler,  Scribe 


May  14th  the  boys  and  girls,  the  teachers 
and  houseparents  met  in  the  gym  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  Court  of  Honor.  Jon  Mullins  and 
Douglas  Catron  carried  the  flags.  We 
marched  behind  them  to  our  places.  Jon 
then  led  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  Lenth  gave  us  a  talk  on  Scouting.  He 
said  Scouting  was  like  a  ladder,  each  step 
has  to  be  climbed  on  the  way  to  the  top.  He 
asked  us  if  we  were  willing  to  try  to  climb 
all  the  way  to  the  top,  Eagles  rank.  We  ap- 
plauded when  he  finished  his  good  talk. 

Mr.  Mullins,  our  assistant  scoutmaster, 
lit  the  candles  as  Douglas  Catron  read  the 
Scout  laws  one  by  one.  He  called  Sonny  Kin- 
zel,  Donald  Fink,  Dick  Stokes  and  Flarin  Big- 
lake  to  the  desk.  Mr.  Mullins  explained  how 
they  would  have  hard  time  keeping  all  the 
laws,  but  that  with  help  of  their  parents  and 
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"SCOUTING  IS  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR"  -  Above 
are  Mrs.  Frank  Aleksinski  and  her  son,  Mark. 
Scout  Mark  has  been  just  awarded  his  Second 
Class  badge  and  is  shown  giving  his  mother  a 
miniature  replica  of  his  Second  Class  pin.  Each 
Scout's  mother  was  awarded  this  miniature  pin 
at  this  Court  of  Honor.  Staff  photo. 


'  "    '    'J.  ft 


"WE  .  .  .  ."-Scout  Patrol  Leader  Donald  Fink 
is  pictured  dedicating  the  tree  on  the  right  to 
the  school  in  the  name  of  his  Grizzly  patrol, 
during  the  Arbor  Day  program  that  the  Troop 
21  undertook  the  latter  part  of  April.  Staff 
photo. 


RIGHT  SIDE  UP  BUT  UPSIDE  DOWN  -  Scout 
O.  Kinzel  is  being  pinned  with  the  Ten- 
derfoot pin  right  side  up  while  he  is  upside 
down.  Assistant  Scoutmaster  R.  Mullins  is  doing 
the  pinning  with  the  help  of  two  stalwart  Scouts 
holding  the  feet.  Staff  photo. 
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ONWARD,  ONWARD  TO  FIRST  CLASS— In  the  first  picture  are  Douglas  Catron,  Doug- 
las Harasymczuk,  Jonathan  Mullins  and  Mark  Aleksinski  as  they  were  walking  back 
to  home  camp  after  camping  overnight  in  the  mountains  in  the  background.  In  the 
second  picture  the  group,  (left  to  right)  Mark  Aleksinski,  Douglas  Catron,  Douglas  Har- 
asymczuk, and  Jonathan  Mullins  paused  to  pose  for  the  picture  with  the  heavy  loads 
on  their  backs.  The  boys  carried  their  backpacks  for  an  estimated  distance  of  2.3 
miles  each  way.  Staff  photo. 


Boy  Scouts,  Troop  21  .  .  . 
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adults,  they  could  keep  each  law.  Mr.  Mullins 
then  pinned  Tenderfoot  badges  on  each 
boy  while  he  was  upside  down.  We  laughed. 

Mr.  Mullins  then  called  Douglas  Catron, 
Mark  Aleksinski,  Douglas  Harasymczuk  and 
Jon  Mullins  in  turn  to  give  them  their  Second 
Class  badges. 

During  the  last  part  of  April  we.  Troop  21, 
gave  an  Arbor  Day  program  in  the  gym.  Then 
we  planted  two  trees  on  our  school's  place. 
One  tree  was  from  the  Eagle  Patrol  and  the 
other  was  from  the  Grizzly  Patrol.  We  will  be 
looking  for  the  two  trees  to  grow  and  grow. 

Camp  Sidelights- 

Backpacking  Trip 

Jon  Mullins,  Douglas  Harasymczuk,  Mark 
Aleksinski  and  I  are  working  toward  our  First 
Class  badges.  On  Saturday  morning  we 
went  on  a  backpacking  trip.  We  walked  with 
back  packboards  for  2  miles.  We  took  our 
sleeping  bags,  food  for  supper  Saturday  and 
breakfast  Sunday,  a  piece  of  canvas  for  a 
tent,  some  pots  and  pans,  and  our  extra 
clothes. 

Assistant  Scoutmaster  Mullins  walked  with 
us  to  where  we  would  camp.  We  picked  our 
place  for  camping.  Then  Mr.  Mullins  went 


back  to  the  base  camp.  We  made  a  place  for 
a  fire,  set  up  our  tent  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Mul- 
lins had  said  that  we  must  bring  only  our 
mess  kits. 

Jon,  Mark,  Douglas  H.  and  1  walked  and 
looked  for  a  spring.  We  found  one.  I  dug 
a  3-foot  deep  hole.  Spring  water  went  into 
the  hole.  We  had  clean  water.  At  6  we  cooked 
our  supper.  We  had  a  hard  time  cooking  be- 
cause we  had  4  cans  of  spaghetti.  I  put  a  pot 
for  Jon  on  the  fire  but  it  fell  and  spilled.  Jon 
did  not  have  any  to  eat.  Jon  and  I  shared  my 
spaghetti.  Douglas  H.  tasted  the  spaghetti. 
He  did  not  like  it.  He  gave  it  to  Jon.  I  was 
happy.  Then  Jon  was  helping  Douglas  on 
something.  When  Jon  finished  and  got  up,  he 
spilled  my  spaghetti.  I  hadn't  eaten  enough. 

At  7  Jon  and  I  went  hiking  for  awhile.  That 
night  we  all  ate  a  bag  of  marshmallows.  At  10 
we  went  to  bed  in  our  tent. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  8  we  woke  up  and 
made  a  fire.  We  had  oat  meal  with  raisins  and 
rolls.  The  breakfast  was  good.  At  9  we 
cleaned  up  our  camp  and  went  on  our  hike 
back.  We  met  Mr.  Mullins  on  the  way.  He  took 
pictures  of  us.  He  went  to  our  camp  to  see 
if  it  was  clean.  When  we  arrived  at  the  home 
camp,  we  were  tired.  We  had  fun. 

— Douglas  Catron 
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Sheri  Eckhardt  to 
Enter  Gallaudet 


Miss  Sheri  Eckhardt 

A  1968  graduate  of  the  Montana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Sheri  Eck- 
hardt returned  for  the  1968-69  school  year  to 
undertake  intensive  study  in  preparation  for 
the  Gallaudet  entrance  exams.  Her  effort  and 
determination  through  this  past  year  and  all 
of  her  years  in  this  school  has  been  re- 
warded by  official  notification  from  the 
Dean  of  Admissions,  Dr.  Bernard  Green- 
berg,  that  she  has  been  accepted  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Gallaudet  College. 

Sheri  Eckhardt  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ban  Eckhardt  of  Great  Falls.  She  has 
attended  the  Montana  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  since  1955. 

Our  congratulations  and  wish  for  success 
in  college  are  extended  to  Sheri. 
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Hickory  Kitchen 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  went  to  Hickory 
Kitchen. 

Mr.  Brady  took  us. 

We  saw  them  make  hot  dogs.  It  was  fun 
to  see. 

They  gave  us  all  hot  dogs  to  eat.  They  were 
good. 

We  went  into  a  big  cold  freezer.  We  saw 
the  meat  in  it. 

We  saw  them  smoke  bacon. 

We  saw  men  and  women  butchers.  They 
gave  us  balloons.  We  said  "Thank-you  and 
goodbye." 

— Lynanne  Holm 
The  Police  Station 


LITTLE  VISITORS  WITH  A  FRIEND-Above  are: 
(left  to  right,  starting  on  front)  Lynanne  Holm, 
Terry  Ketterling,  Bruce  Catron,  Douglas  Menden- 
hall,  David  Rine,  Laurie  Whittaker,  Dennis  Ca- 
tron. The  officer  is  Officer  Vestman.  Photo  by 
teacher,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ellis. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Police 
Station.  Mr.  Hippe  drove.  We  met  Officer 
Vestman.  Officer  Vestman  showed  us  the 
Police  Station. 
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We  saw  many  men  and  women  working. 
We  saw  some  big  guns.  We  saw  tear  gas.  We 
saw  jails  for  men  and  women.  We  saw  finger- 
prints of  people.  We  saw  the  traffic  room.  We 
saw  a  police  car  and  motorcycle. 

We  saw  an  ambulance.  We  saw  the  red 
lights  go  on.  We  saw  walkie-talkies. 

We  liked  the  police  station.  We  liked  Offi- 
cer Vestman  and  the  other  policemen. 

Policemen  are  our  friends.  Mrs.  Ellis  took 
our  picture  with  Officer  Vestman.  We  touched 
his  badge. 

— Laurie  Whitaker 

Columbus  Hospital 

Last  March  I  got  a  job  at  the  Columbus 
Hospital  as  a  kitchen  helper  and  dietary  aid. 
I  work  Monday  through  Thursday  from  1:00 
to  6:30.  I  enjoy  the  work  and  the  experience. 
There  is  much  for  me  to  do  and  learn. 

I  must  work  fast  and  observe  all  the  strict 
rules. 

I  work  on  the  trays.  I  put  the  silverware, 
bread,  salad  dressing,  and  soup  on  the  trays. 
I  must  know  the  names  of  the  different  diets, 
so  that  the  patients  will  get  the  correct  food, 

I  will  go  home  June  6th  for  a  short  vaca- 
tion. I  hope  to  go  to  Butte  for  the  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf  convention  on 
June  13th. 

I  will  return  to  Great  Falls  and  my  job, 
June  16th.  i  will  work  all  summer. 

I  will  be  staying  with  the  Shular  family  for 
the  summer. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

A  Tall  Tale 

My  brothers,  Jerry,  and  I  went  out  for  a 
walk.  It  was  a  very  cool  night.  We  walked  to 
an  old  house.  We  saw  bats  flying  over  the 
roof  of  the  old  house. 

Suddenly  a  rain  storm  came  up.  We  ran 
into  the  house.  We  got  wet  and  cold  from 
the  rain. 

We  decided  to  go  upstairs.  After  while  we 
were  very  curious  about  the  house  and  we 
soon  forgot  about  our  fears.  We  walked  up- 
stairs. Suddenly  we  heard  a  door  open,  we 
looked  and  saw  the  door  open  by  itself.  We 
were  very  scared  but  we  stood  still. 

We  saw  an  old  stout  witch  walk  toward  us. 
We  were  very  scared.  She  said,  "You  better 
not  leave  the  house."  We  didn't  like  that. 


Jerry  asked  why  we  must  stay  there.  But  the 
old  witch  refused  to  answer.  We  didn't  want 
to  stay  there  any  longer.  We  decided  to  run 
away  from  the  old  witch.  But  the  old  witch 
chased  us.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  gobble 
us. 

Mother  said  "Get  up!"  I  was  awake  and 
found  out  it  was  just  a  bad  dream. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 
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In  Social  Studies  we  learned  about  mes- 
sages and  ways  of  giving  them.  We  use  the 
telephone  as  a  means  of  sending  messages 
so  we  borrowed  the  teletrainer  from  the  tele- 
phone company  and  used  it  in  the  classroom 
to  talk  with  one  another.  We  listened  for  dial 
tone,  wrong  number  or  could  hear  the  phone 
ring  as  a  sign  there  was  a  message  for  us. 
We  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  learned  about  tele- 
phones. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

We  learned  some  poems  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  "The  Swing,"  and  'The  Wind." 
We  got  to  go  into  another  room  and  say  them 
for  a  class  since  we  did  so  well. 

— Margy  Bond 

In  our  room  the  lambs,  tree,  butterflies, 
and  birds  tell  us  it  is  spring.  Also  we  have  a 
rabbit  and  chicken  that  hop  around  when  we 
wind  the  springs. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

I  am  learning  to  use  the  slate  and  stylus  to 
do  braining.  This  will  be  a  help  to  take  with 
me  since  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  braille 
writer. 

 Vicki  Burgett 

We  made  Easter  baskets  from  cotton  that 
look  like  bunnies.  Mrs.  Stafne  put  grass  in 
them.  When  we  do  good  work  we  get  an  Eas- 
ter egg.  When  our  elves  climb  to  the  top  of 
their  rope  we  get  a  large  Easter  egg.  I  am 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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anxious  for  Easter  so  I  can  take  my  basket 
and  eggs  home  with  me. 

— Chuck  Laib 

On  April  Fool's  Day  Mrs.  Stafne  put  all  our 
elves  to  the  top  of  the  rope.  Usually  we  start 
at  the  bottom  and  climb  to  the  top.  Since  we 
were  at  the  top  we  would  slide  down  if  any- 
one forgot  the  rules  of  good  behavior.  If  we 
stayed  at  the  top  all  day  we  each  got  5  small 
eggs  and  one  large  egg  for  our  baskets. 
Guess  what?  I  made  it  through  the  day  and 
then  something  happened  I  hadn't  planned 
on,  but  all  at  once  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rope.  I  did  not  get  my  eggs.  1  hope  we  get 
another  chance  tomorrow. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

A  New  Experience 

During  Easter  vacation  a  young  woman 
watched  suspensefuMy  the  ivory  ovals  which 
she  had  brought  home.  Suddenly  she  heard 
a  pecking  followed  by  a  loud  chirping. 
Emerging  from  the  eggs  were  two  wet  slimy 
creatures  wobbling  awkwardly  on  their 
spindly  legs.  Whoever  would  believe  that 
those  ugly  birds  are  the  same  darling  fluff- 
balls  named  Susie  and  George,  who  rule  the 
primary  room. 

— The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades, 
Dept.  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

What  I  Think  of  English 

Wendy's  doing  English, 

And  Nancy's  doing  it  too. 

Here's  my  opinion 

On  the  stuff  we  have  to  do. 

Me,  I  think  it's  crazy, 

I  think  it's  rather  weird. 

One  day  we're  writing  stories. 

Next  day  they've  disappeared. 

Next  day  we're  writing  action 

Or  verbs  as  they  a'-e  called. 

Adjectives,  nouns  and  adverbs, 

I  wish  I  could  climb  the  walls. 

But  the  funny  thing  about  English, 

Is  the  funniest  thing  I've  found. 

Why  should  they  all  have  different  names, 

When  all  of  them  are  nouns? 

— John  McGulloch 

Our  Wrestling  Program 

This  year  Tim  Vieke  and  I  wrestled  with  a 
group  of  public  school  children  from  the 


Lewis  and  Clark  School.  This  was  my  first 
experience  with  wrestling  and  I  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  We  had  six  coaches  who  taught 

us  many  different  holds.  We  had  a  tourna- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  season. 

This  was  my  last  year  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  group.  It  was  fun.  I  hope  I  will  be  able 
to  get  into  a  good  wrestling  program  next 
year. 

— Donald  Orr 

Blooming  Time 

One  day  in  the  soft,  warm  earth  there  was 
a  bare  tree.  Suddenly,  a  young  girl  noticed  a 
small  bud  on  one  of  its  branches.  A  few  days 
later  a  leaf  began  to  show  its  head.  Soon  the 
tree  became  a  glorious,  gigantic  plant  which 
bowed  its  head  and  swayed  gracefully  in  the 
breeze. 

— John  McCulloch 

Mother  Nature 

One  spring  morning  a  worm-like  creature 

sat  on  a  bright  colored  lilac  bush.  Suddenly 
there  was  struggling  and  movement.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  oval  shaped  object  came  a  gor- 
geous, sparkling  butterfly.  That  is  wonderful 
Mother  Nature. 

— ^Don  Orr 
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subiects  are  still  uncrifical  in  their  causation; 
they  are  completely  satisfied  by  an  evidence 
"from  problem  to  problem." 

The  theoretical  LEVEL  III  (modi  9-10)  consti- 
tutes the  real  scientific  thinking.  In  a  truly  casual 
sense,  the  phenomena  are  accepted  in  total 
objectivity. 

Further  differential  analysis  investigated 
the  influence  of  the  degree  of  visual  handi- 
cap, the  time  at  which  the  handicap  occurred 
and  the  sex  of  the  handicapped.  In  summary 
the  following  can  be  noted: 

1.  The  concept  formation  in  blind  children  and 
adolescents  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  same 
interpretation-modi  as  v^ith  the  sighted. 

2.  When  the  theoretical  Level  I  begins  to  be 
superseded  by  Level  II  (see  Diagram  1),  blind 
children  at  the  age  of  10  are  retarded  by  two 
years,  on  the  average.  This  retardation  will  be 
largely  made  up  by  the  15th  year  (to  compare: 
Banholzer,  Hilbert,  Zietz). 
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DIAGRAM  1 

Distribution  of  Convergent  Modi  (theor.  Levels  I -III) 

The  total  of  percentages  in  some  cases  exceeds  100  per  cent  because 
modi  of  different  levels  sometimes  can  be  found  in  the  same  theory 
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3.  Children  visually  handicapped  at  birth  are 
further  retarded  than  those  handicapped  later. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  development  of  blind  and  nearly  blind  chil- 
dren. 

5.  With  girls,  the  development  from  Level  II  to 
III  is  usually  slower  than  with  boys. 

6.  The  explanations  of  different  phenomena 
do  not  always  indicate  the  same  theoretical 
level.  Depending  on  their  previous  experience 
and  their  familiarity  with  the  phenomena,  the 
same  subjects  react  differently,  i.e.,  they  react 
to  different  phenomena  on  different  theoretical 
levels  at  the  same  time. 

7.  Compared  to  sighted  people,  sensory-asso- 
ciative substantiations  in  blind  people  are  found 
to  be  stronger  at  theoretical  Level  I. 

8.  At  Level  II  the  effects  of  an  uncritical  ver- 
balism are  particularly  significant.  The  terms 
used,  as  the  analysis  shows,  are  strongly  affect- 
ed by  speculative  elements  and  lead  to  concept 
formations  which  often  are  basically  possible 
but  do  not  correspond  to  reality. 

9.  With  the  use  of  analogies,  blind  children 
rely  heavily  on  mechanical  processes  which  they 
derive  haptically. 


10.  As  with  the  sighted.  Level  II  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  pragmatic  relationship  to  the  environ- 
ment will  be  maintained  even  after  the  begin- 
ning of  casual  thinking. 

11.  On  Level  III  the  concept  formations  of 
both  the  visually  handicapped  and  the  sighted 
are  basically  identical.  The  attainment  of  this 
level,  however,  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
individual  educational  suppositions. 

IV.  Interpretation 

The  development  of  the  relationship  which 
blind  children  have  toward  their  scientific 
and  technical  environment  can  be  understood 
as  a  process  of  progressive  disassociation  of 
subject  and  object.  Only  towards  the  end  of 
this  disassociation  is  a  real  scientific  under- 
standing attained.  This  process  leads  from 
the  naive  subjective  relationship  with  phe- 
nomena, through  a  pragmatic  orientated 
quasi-objective  relationship,  to  an  under- 
standing of  environment  as  totally  disasso- 
ciated objects.  This  process  also  means  a 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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permanent  detachment  from  qualitative  cate- 
gories and  a  change  to  the  category  of  quan- 
tity. The  retardation  involved  in  this  process 
and  the  shifting  of  the  modi  of  substantiation 
of  the  blind  and  nearly  blind  may  be 
explained  by  the  following: 

1 .  Because  the  environmental  perception  of 
young  children  is  still  strongly  influenced  by 
qualitative  components,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  modalities  of  haptic  experience,  espe- 
cially v»^ith  those  blind  at  birth,  make  the  ingenu- 
ous approach  to  objective  environment  more 
difficult.  As  the  eye  of  a  blind  person  does  not 
"unburden"  (Gehlen)  the  haptic  function  ex- 
periencing environment,  and  as  the  coincidence 
of  touching  an  object  and  being  affected  sub- 
jectively through  this  act  may  cause  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  threatening  v/orld,  the  behaviour  of 
"secondary  passivity"  could  be  favoured.  (Under 
the  "primary  passivity,"  we  understand  the  re- 
sults of  a  lacking  stimulating  character  of  the 
environment.)  The  aural  impressions  that  are 
often  connected  to  scientific  and  technical  phe- 
nomena may  tend  to  reinforce  these  negative 
quality  components,  as  was  shown  in  the  study. 

2.  The  haptic  and  aural  senses  offer,  in  con- 
trast to  vision,  only  relatively  few  opportunities 
for  exact  conception  of  functional  and  casual 
relationships.  Instead,  the  three-dimensional  or 
temporal  coincidence  of  different  impressions 
lead  to  pseudo-casual  verifications  and  to  the 
fixation  of  sensory-associative  interpretations. 

3.  The  restriction  in  the  exact  conception  of 
distant  phenomena  more  strongly  activates 
speculative  elements  and  favours  an  uncritical 
verbalism.  The  reduced  quantity  of  exact  ex- 
periences hinders  the  controlling  function  of 
reality,  the  diminuation  of  irrational  conceptions, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality. 

V.  Discussion  and  Pedagogical 
Implications 

Especially  for  blind  people,  an  effective 
instruction  in  science  presupposes  a  peda- 
gogical knowledge  of  how  scientific  thinking 
develops.  This  requires  that  the  basic  forms 
of  scientific  thinking  in  their  specifity  and  in 
their  effect  for  the  development  of  an  "objec- 
tive" understanding  of  the  environment  are 


to  be  considered.  As  the  above  three  theo- 
retical levels  express  specific  kinds  of  orien- 
tation to  scientific  and  technical  environ- 
ment, the  instruction  of  science  (in  its  widest 
sense)  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
as  three  concentric  circles,  with  two  prepara- 
tory levels  and  scientific  instruction  in  its  nar- 
rower sense.  These  three  specific  forms  of 
"science"  are  not  differentiated  on  the  basis 
of  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  material,  but 
through  their  specific  presuppositions,  i.e., 
through  their  specific  didactic  intentions. 

1.  The  FIRST  specific  form  of  "science"  is  to 
be  realized  as  a  principle  in  the  elementary 
school.  Its  specific  intention  is  the  extension  of 
the  experiential  horizon  of  blind  children,  the  di- 
minishing of  qualitative  implications  and  the  dis- 
covery of  objective  autonomy  of  the  phenomena. 
Its  question  is  not  primarily  the  "why,"  but  the 
"where"  and  "how"  of  objects  and  processes. 

2.  The  SECOND  specific  form  of  "science"  at 
the  beginning  of  secondary  school  prepares  the 
way  for  the  teaching  of  science  PER  SE.  Under 
the  principles  of  pragmatism,  it  is  directed  to 
the  observation  and  classification  of  the  phe- 
nomena as  well  as  to  the  perception  of  func- 
tional and  casual  relations.  It  is  not  centered 
in  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  discovering  the 
PRINCIPLES  of  quantification  and  causality. 

3.  The  THIRD  specific  form  of  "science"  indi- 
cates the  teaching  of  science  PER  SE  which  is 
especially  marked  by  experimental  work.  Its 
task  is  basically  identical  with  that  of  teaching 
science  to  the  sighted.  Modifications  only  con- 
cern technical  problems  (tactile  labelling, 
electro-acoustic  indicators,  etc.). 

The  introduction  to  this  scientific  view 
basically  is  possible  also  for  blind  people. 
However,  the  observation  of  the  specific  pre- 
suppositions in  the  development  of  blind  chil- 
dren is  necessary  in  order  to  compensate  for 
presupposed  restrictions  and,  finally,  to  lead 
these  youngsters  to  this  scientific  view. 

(1)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Germany  the  pedagogical 
limit  between  the  blind  and  the  partially-sighted  is 
determined  by  Visus  c.  1  /  20.  In  this  article  "nearly 
blind"  people  are  understood  to  have  less  than  Visus 
1/20. 

(2)  See:  Werner  Boldt;  Blinde  and  hochgradig  sehbe- 
hinderte  Kinder  in  der  physisch-technischen  Welt,  Ra- 
tingen  (W.  Germany)  1966. 
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